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What value do you 


place on your 


GREEN GOLD? 





The City of Newark, N. 


J. carries 
60,362 ‘‘Shade Trees’’ on its books at 
$2,479,298. Springfield, Mass. values 
its beautiful street trees at $6,000,000. 
New Haven’s 29,440 street trees are 
estimated to be worth $736,000. 


om Have you ever attempted | 
mn sage to place a valuation on | 
the trees which beautify | 

your grounds? > Even 

though you disregard 
completely your sentimental attach- 
ment to these “dear old friends”— 
even though your appraisal is as | 
matter-of-fact as that of a town or | 
municipality — you cannot escape | 
the conviction that each and every | 
one of those trees has a very defi- 
nite and tangible value—is, in effect, 
just so much GREEN GOLD! mw 
Consider, for example, how much | 
less your property would be worth 
to you (or to a prospective pur- 
chaser) if denuded of trees. ~ 
From the admittedly low valuations 
used by the cities mentioned above 
you can gain an idea of the actual 
worth of your GREEN GOLD. And if | 


you wish to conserve this investment | 


and assure its appreciation in value 


during the years ahead you will find | 


the Bartlett Company well suited to 


nomical basis. —, Why not have 


c & 
ISDE EEE OE 


our Representative inspect your | 


trees and explain the advantages of 
Bartlett's “PLANNED PROGRAM” for 
Shade Tree Care. He will do so 
without cost or obligation. 


Write for fascinating 
NEW “‘Picture Book 


illustrations of inter- 
est to tree lovers and 
giving many impor- 
tant facts in connec- 
tion with the Economy 
of Science as applied 
to Shade Tree Care— 
The Bartlett Way. 





The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 

Bartlett Service is available in every commun- 

ity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us for 


the address of the Bartlett Representative 
nearest you. 


BARTLETI 
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Garden Work for Early July : 
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SUCCESS with sweet peas in hot weather depends on keeping the ground 
moist and the flowers picked. 


| REMOVE the seed heads from peonies, but do not cut the foliage. An 


application of a complete fertilizer such as 5-8-7 scratched lightly into 
the soil will improve the blooms next year. 

SNAPDRAGONS which are sown at this season will make good potting 
plants for Autumn. 


| THE taller growing flowering plants will be benefited by staking to 


prevent damage by wind and rain. This applies particularly to del- 
phiniums, foxgloves and dahlias. The stakes should be set in place 
early. 


| CARE should be exercised in mowing the lawn this month. Unless the 


season is unusually wet, only an occasional mowing is necessary dur- 
ing the Summer and then the mower should be set high. 

MOST climbing roses are best pruned as soon as they have finished 
blooming. Those which send up new canes from the roots should have 
most of the old canes removed. Those which bloom on laterals need 
not be pruned until later in the season, when only the old lateral 
branches should be removed to within an inch or two of the cane 
stem. 


| IT IS much easier to keep plants free from disease than to control the 
serve you on an efficient and eco- | 


disease when established. Keep roses and all plants that are subject to 
mildew, black spot or other fungus diseases sprayed or dusted with a 
good fungicide. 

['T IS well to select and order bulbs, seeds, shrubs and perennials for Fall 
planting early so as not to be disappointed in obtaining the varieties 
desired. 

GERANIUMS and other house plants which are expected to produce 
bloom next Winter should be cut back and kept from blooming dur- 
ing the Summer. New shoots should be pinched to produce bushy 
plants. 

THIS is apt to be a dry month in many sections of the country and 
watering will be necessary in the garden. Do not merely sprinkle the 
surface of the ground, but soak it thoroughly to a depth of several 
inches. 

BABY rambler (polyantha) roses will flower all Summer if the old 
flower clusters are snipped off regularly. Cut the flower heads back to 
the first leaves. 

EVERGREENS should be watched for attacks of red spider, particularly 
during dry weather. Sometimes a strong spray of water from the hose 
will control. Otherwise use one of the contact sprays or dust with 
sulphur. 

BETTER Fall vegetables will be produced if the plants are given a light 
dressing of fertilizer, which should be worked into the soil without 
touching the plants. 

CALCIUM arsenate at the rate of two level tablespoonfuls to a gallon of 
a 2-2-50 Bordeaux mixture will control the striped cucumber beetle. 


| THIS is the best time to sow columbine seed. They are rather slow to 


germinate and the seed bed should be kept moist. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Bay TIP 





‘PTER you've spent valu- 
f= t time and money in planting 
good seeds, bulbs and peren- 
nials this Spring, don’t let 
Summer’s hot sun take the life 
out of your plants and rob you 
of the beautiful flowers you 
should enjoy. 


Spread a two-inch mulch of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
around the base of your rose 


_ bushes and other plants during 


early June. This protective 
measure will prove itself to be 
the cheapest “result insurance” 
you can buy for your garden. It 
prevents soil crustation, keep- 
ing the underneath soil cool, 
moist and porous at all times— 
a necessity if your plants are to 
thrive. 


A Summer mulch of Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss also cuts 
down water bills and gives you 
more time for other pleasures 
by eliminating the need for con- 
stant watering. It will also elim- 
inate the weed problem and 
save you many hours of culti- 
vating labor. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
is sold under various trade 
names by high grade dealers of 
horticultural products. Be sure 
you buy peat moss carrying the 
P.I.C. Triangle of inspection 
and approval stenciled on the 
side of the bale. It is your assur- 
ance of quality. 


Write for Free educational 
folder on Summer mulching. It 
contains interesting informa- 
tion of value to every gardener. 
It’s FREE for the asking. Just 
mail the coupon below. 


PEAT MO 
WITT 173 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 

155 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please send me your folder “When 
and How to Use a Summer Mulch.” 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Garden Club Work on the Pacific Coast 
E sounding of the bell at 10 o'clock on the morning of 


June 9, at Hotel Benson, Portland, Ore., was an eventful 


moment looked forward to with expectancy by the garden- 
club members of the Pacific Coast Region, National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, assembled for the first regional meet- 
ing. Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson, regional director and vice- 
president of the National Council, was presiding. All member 
states were represented, with the heaviest enrollment from 
Oregon and Washington. 

Mrs. Slosson explained that the purpose of the National 
Council in creating regions is to make available to all garden 
clubs collective information that there may be a garden for 
every condition and that America may grow more beautiful 
with the accompaniment of better and happier living. 

A point of especial interest in the reports of the state presi- 
dents proved to be the choice each state had made of a state 
flower and a state bird. Arizona had chosen the giant cactus 
soguaro and the cactus wren; California has selected the golden 
or California poppy and the valley quail; the choice of Oregon 
is the Oregon grape and, by a vote of the school children of the 
state, the western meadowlark; Washington is represented by 
the rhododendron but has not yet chosen a state bird, al- 
though the willow goldfinch is the most popular candidate. 

State committee reports bore satisfactory evidence of uni- 
formity with the aims of the National Council. To aid the 
Lecture and Lantern Slide Committee of the National Council 
in accumulating a 100 per cent native tree collection, each 
Pacific Coast member state will contribute five colored slides 
of as many native trees. This set will carry with it accurate 
lecture material. Miss Charlotte M. Hoak of South Pasadena, 
Calif., will contribute her lecture, entitled ““One-Hundred Per 
Cent Americans,” for this purpose. It was she who sent the 
world zone planting maps which received much commenda- 
tion and appreciation. These were colored according to zones 
and legend. World zone planting maps are exceedingly valu- 
able in the intelligent selection of exotic plants. 

Special honors for horticultural accomplishments have been 
accorded Arizona for a permanent cactus exhibit which was 
sent to the San Diego Fair and was awarded a prize of $300, 
and a third prize of $25, which was awarded a display of 
roses by the Los Angeles Rose Society. Washington reported 
that the purple-ribbon award of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs for this year in the state has been conferred 
upon Miss Rena Wilber of Seattle for the creation of the Ruth 
Alexander rose and Mrs. F. W. Fitzpatrick of Walla Walla, 
Wash., will receive the first ribbon award established by the 
Washington State Federation of Garden Clubs for the creation 
of a new Michaelmas daisy now being produced in California. 

Oregon reports a civic accomplishment by a community of 
700 people in the eastern part of the state in which an income 
of $1,000 a year from a bathing pool has been given to the 
garden club of the locality for a program of beautification. 


Novelties Exhibited at New York Show 


As an innovation this year, the Nassau County (N. Y.) 
Horticultural Society held its annual sweet pea and rose show 
at the headquarters of the Horticultural Society of New York, 
598 Madison Avenue, opening on June 18. The attendance 
was large, and many fine displays were set up. Among the 
novelties was an exhibit of Oriental gypsophila, entered by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, this being the first time that this 
plant has been shown in an American flower show. 

A particularly extensive exhibit was made by John 
Scheepers of Brookville, Long Island, and was awarded a gold 
medal. This exhibit included 41 lily varieties, among them 
two specimens of the Golden Orb lily, of which, according to 
Mr. Scheepers, there are only twelve plants in existence. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan had a large exhibit of magnifi- 
cently grown sweet peas, while Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field 
put up a large rose exhibit. It is interesting to note that the 
rose named for Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and the one named 
for former President Hoover each got a first prize. 

Henry A. Dreer of Philadelphia was given a special prize 
for a bunch of French artichokes grown in California. An- 
other exhibit included 30 varieties of begonias, cut to represent 
roses, carnations, waterlilies and chrysanthemums, was re- 
ceived from California. 


New Rose Arc in Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden's new ornamental planting 
of roses in the semicircular area at the south end of the 
Esplanade, although not yet completed, is daily attracting the 
attention and admiration of hosts of visitors. Three beds of 
hybrid tea roses, one on each side of the semicircular area, are 
now in full bloom and from a little distance give the effect of 
bars of solid color. 

In the immediate rear of these three beds of roses, and con- 
necting them, 30 iron arches are under construction. ‘These 
arches, arranged to form an extended semi-circle, will support 
climbing roses. As a background for the whole, a planting has 
been made of the Memorial rose, Rosa wichuraiana, to cover 
the bank. This is a most effective way of establishing a 
ground cover of roses for steep banks. In the central part of 
the Rose Arc area, excavations are being made for a large 
water basin with a bronze central figure. 


Roses and Sweet Peas at Rockefeller Center 


An unusual flower show was held at Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, June 16, when roses representing varieties 
several centuries old were mingled with popular kinds shown 
by both commercial and private growers. The old-fashioned 
Varieties were entered by Mr. L. B. Bobbink of Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., who has made a hobby of collect- 
ing old-time roses. Among the varieties in his collection were 
moss roses, the old-fashioned cabbage rose, gallica roses and 
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excellent specimens of the lovely damask roses. The York and 
Lancaster roses were also shown in this exhibition, as well as 
a group of China roses. 

Sweet peas had a prominent place in this show, and Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan set up an especially fine collection, which 
included Gigantic, a large white variety with double blos- 
soms, Olympian Blue and Baby Blue. Mrs. John Spader of 
Mamaroneck won a first prize for roses in a container, using 
large white roses mingled with sprays of blue canterbury bells 
in a white pottery vase. 

In a class open to professional gardeners only, W. I. P. 
Campbell of Wood-Ridge, N. J., won first prize with a 
centerpiece grouping of blue salvia mingled with evening 
primroses and baby’s breath. 


Arboretum Presented New York State 


The State of New York has accepted 200 acres of property 
at Great River, Suffolk County, as a gift from Mrs. Bayard 
James, to be called the Bayard Cutting Arboretum in memory 
of Mrs. James’ father. Possession will not be given, however, 
in the lifetime of Mrs. James. In connection with the gift, a 
trust fund has been established for the maintenance of the 
arboretum, the trustees being the Honorable Lady Lindsay, 
American-born wife of the British Ambassador to the United 
States; Gilmore D. Clarke, consulting landscape architect; 
Henry V. Hubbard, of the firm of Olmstead Brothers of Bos- 
ton, together with Barklie Henry and Grenville Clark of New 
York. The estate already contains a great many very fine trees, 
including a splendid Cilician fir, Abies cilicica, which is more 
than 75 feet high. 


The Westchester County Flower Show 


White Plains, N. Y., is the scene each year of a rather 
unusual flower show, set up by the Westchester County 
Horticultural and Agricultural Society. This year’s show was 
held from June 10 to 13 in the County Center, with two halls 
filled and two large exhibits on the porch, these porch exhibits 
being in full view, of course, of the general public. This is an 
exhibition at which private gardeners employed by large estate 
Owners vie with each other in showing plants of unusual 
excellence. 

Some criticism might be made of the extent to which plants 
which are commonly considered greenhouse subjects are used 
in gardens but, in any event, the effect is strikingly good. 
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The formal water garden 
exhibited by Arthur Curtis 
James was awarded a first 
prize at the Westchester show. 


Certainly no one could criticize 
the alertness of the management, 
because news of the nomination of 
Governor Landon as Republican 
candidate for the Presidency had 
no sooner been received than a 
handsome new rose developed in 
Little Compton, R. I., by the 
Brownells, probably from a vari- 
ety now known as Mrs. Arthur 
Curtis James, was formally chris- 
tened Peggy Ann Landon, in 
honor of the candidate’s daughter. 
The new Peggy Ann Landon is 
not as deep a yellow as Mrs. 
Arthur Curtis James, but is large, 
very handsome, and may well 
become popular. 
The center of the hall was filled with a broad lawn sur- 
rounded by a hedge of trailing Japanese yews about four feet 
high. The sides of the hall were devoted to gardens and plant 
displays, including a roof fern grown over a rock wall, from 
the top of which a fountain played into a semi-circular pool. 
This arrangement was set up by Mr. John Dunn, the very 
efficient manager of the show. 

An interesting and valuable feature of this exhibition was 
a plant clinic conducted by the County Farm Bureau at the 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Experts were on hand to demon- 
strate soil testing and to answer questions about plant diseases 
and garden problems. 


THE COVER ILLUSTRATION 


N THE cover this issue is pictured one of the coneflowers, 
Echinacea angustifolia. The flowers are a light purple in 
color and often the fruiting disks, the cones, are more than an 
inch high. It is native throughout the western part of the 
United States, where it is usually known as the Purple Daisy. 
This echinacea is a perennial of easy culture which is suitable 
for the hardy border or the wild garden. It grows well in ordi- 
nary soil and may be used to help cover unusually dry and 
exposed spots. Propagation is usually by division, although 
they should not be divided too frequently. It is also possible to 
propagate from seed, but the flowers are usually not so large 
and the color is likely to be muddy. 

The coneflower which is more often seen in gardens is E. 
purpurea, often catalogued as Rudbeckia purpurea, which 
grows to a height of three or more feet. E. angustifolia rarely 
exceeds two feet. Both species bloom for two months or more 
during the hot portion of the Summer and are excellent for 
hot, dry or windy regions. 


GERMINATION OF PARSLEY 


HEN planting parsley, sow the seed as usual but do not 

cover. Bring out the tea kettle and follow the rows with 
boiling water. The seed will germinate in three weeks—just 
half the usual time required. If planted im dry soil as usual in 
the Spring, parsley is always very slow to germinate and may 
be lost in weeds and grass when it does come up. 


—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 











The results of a season’s test in 


J. Horace McFarland’s garden 


American and foreign roses hopefully offered for public 

approbation. Many of these roses are not yet in com- 
merce, but questions concerning them nevertheless occur. I am 
therefore giving here a hasty personal consideration which 
may be said to precede the “‘Proof of the Pudding’’ review 
each year published with the collated reports of other observers 
in the ““American Rose Annual.”’ 

The last Winter wiped out 90 per cent of the carefully 
nurtured hardy climbers at “Breeze Hill,”” but did no harm to 
the snow-covered hybrid teas. Of the so-called “‘hardy”’ climb- 
ers that stood this acid or arctic test I may mention several. 
For example, Dr. W. Van Fleet, undoubtedly the finest climb- 
ing rose yet originated in America, pulled through with little 
injury. Surprisingly enough, so did Blaze, which is now really 
blazing. A pet Australian climber, Sunday Best, has been just 
that for several Sundays. M. H. Horvath’s new yellow rose, 
Doubloons, has likewise survived. Several other of the Hor- 
vath setigera climbers, not yet named, offer hope that we are 
really getting started a race of definitely hardy climbing roses. 
In many cases I suspect that Mr. Horvath will want to carry 
the rose along through another rose generation for improve- 
ment. 

In the hybrid teas there are some really outstanding roses. 
Sterling is a new bright pink rose that blooms and blooms. 
With pink in it, but with many other lovely shades, Gloam- 
ing is really satisfactory. New only because it has not been 
properly sent out, Sunny South, an Australian shrub rose of 
cheerful pink character, keeps on. The near-pink Leonard 
Barron, with its peculiar flat flower, is again good. Nellie E. 
Hillock, described as a “pink Golden Dawn,” is just that, 
and is here to stay. When these words are written the most 
beautiful of all pink roses is Souvenir de Madame C. Cham- 
bard, despite its awful name. It might be described as a glori- 
fied Dame Edith Helen, but it doesn’t bloom much after this 
first burst. 

Carillon really “‘rings the bell’’ in this general pink class, 
which merges toward the yellow shades in Madame Cochet- 
Cochet, and deepens in Saturnia—both on good plants. A 
real surprise in pink is the new polyantha, Springtime, a 
lovely little rose which I hope will 
continue to bloom as it has started. 

That four-generation Irish 
family which is responsible for so 
many striking roses is much in 
evidence. McGredy’s Pink is a tre- 
mendous flower, freely produced 
on a strong plant, and McGredy’s 
Triumph is just as good in a much 
deeper pink. Both are real acquisi- 
tions. Deepening the pink to light 
crimson comes the beautifully 
formed Carrie Jacobs Bond. 

It is an easy step over into those 
of the many red roses which must 
not be described as “‘just another 


B‘amec HILL seems to have received most of the new 


The new Peggy Ann Landon 
rose attracted much attention 
at the Westchester show, where 
it was named. 


THE NEWER ROSES IN REVIEW 





red.’ The not very new Duchess of Montrose is doing its great, 
rich, open flowers. President Boone provides a really superb 
deep red rose, with the one fault of occasionally hanging its 
head, and Will Rogers goes the whole way toward a real black 
rose which is yet red, for its splendid, full, fragrant, well- 
formed flowers on a good plant, stamp it as probably the most 
distinct new thing of the year. 

Victoria Harrington is a lighter shade of red with its full 
desirability not yet settled. Dorothy McGredy introduces the 
same sort of odd red shades that one finds in Margaret 
McGredy, but with peculiar shape and color, so that I think 
Dorothy will be a really fine bedding rose. Daily Mail Scented 
came to us from the Pacific Coast, and is exceedingly early to 
produce its richly fragrant red blooms, but then it stops. Ami 
Quinard by bud selection has been improved somewhat, and 
has more petals, pointing the way toward a regeneration of 
many good roses which have been deteriorated by greedy 
over-propagation. It is now a mighty fine bedding rose. 

Everybody seems to head for a yellow rose. There are many 
new contenders for the first position, but none that really 
deserve it. Feu Pernet Ducher, not deeply yellow, has a satis- 
factory plant and a distinct flower. It is dependable. First 
started out as Super duPont, Mr. Hillock’s Dolly Madison is 
making a real bow at the footlights as a rich yellow rose of 
large size and with a good bud. Georges Chesnel is the deepest 
yellow I have seen, but it is on a mean plant. Jean Cote has a 
rounded yellow bud that is pleasing. Sir Henry Segrave, just 
a clean, fine primrose, is to me a wholly satisfactory rose. 
Eclipse has a really fine long, pointed bud which sometimes 
disappoints when the flower opens. Konigin Astrid is a mix- 
ture of yellow and other colors, producing on a very strong 
plant loose blooms, so that I think it would be a good bedder. 

Getting into the wholly color-indescribable class of orange, 
apricot, salmon, and ‘“‘what have you,” Directeur Guerin 
pleases, and Condesa de Sastago pleases more. Its astonishing 
sport, Radio, which has dainty red stripes, is worth while. 
San Diego in its first blooms is of high promise in the deeper 
shades of this class. 

I must add the cautionary word that some of the roses 
above named are not yet in commerce, and I really don’t want 
to be asked where they can be had, for I do not know. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1935-36 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1936 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1936. 


THE TENT CATERPILLAR SITUATION 


B Bin extraordinary abundance of the common apple tent 
caterpillar during the last few years has excited much inter- 
est and brought forth many proposals in regard to methods of 
dealing with the problem. First there should be a clear under- 
standing as to the actual status of the caterpillar. 

It is true that the apple tent caterpillar strips or defoliates 
many of the wild cherry trees and neglected apple trees at 
irregular intervals, the outbreaks occurring approximately 
seven or eight years apart. There is no question but that the 
caterpillars are exceedingly annoying when they become 
abundant in residential areas and it is well known that they 
produce unsightly conditions. A wild cherry tree has little 
value and apparently does not suffer much from repeated 
defoliation by the tent caterpillar. It is not particularly harm- 
ful to this tree. Scattered apple trees and neglected orchards 
suffer greatly from these outbreaks. Such apple trees, however, 
are not of great economic importance, broadly speaking, al- 
though we must admit that the owner of a few trees would 
much prefer to have them free from caterpillars. Yet, he is 
usually loath to do much and that of itself indicates no great 
values are involved. 

In other words, conditions compel us to rank the apple tent 
caterpillar as not a serious pest to the fruit grower, since the 
usual and practically necessary spray program controls the 
insect. It is more or less a nuisance. It can hardly be considered 
as worse since it can be controlled readily on a few trees or in 
orchards by collecting the egg masses in the Winter, destroying 
the small tents before there has been material damage in the 
Spring or by spraying the developing leaves with an arsenical 
poison. In other words, this insect is easily controlled if one 
really wishes to do so. 

The fact that tent caterpillars when extremely abundant 
strip many trees and produce unsightly conditions leads to a 
presumable unintentional over-estimate of the actual injury, 
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although there is no denying the nuisance factor. The outcome 
has been extensive egg-collecting campaigns, a few nominally 
state-wide, supported by public-spirited individuals or groups 
and somewhat ill-considered recommendations to destroy the 
wild cherry trees. It seems simple and yet, a little consideration 
shows the impracticability, and one might say, the impossi- 
bility of actually destroying all wild cherry trees. They are 
native. They grow in innumerable wild places and occur 
abundantly over large areas, much of it farm land used for 
pasture and some of it not particularly valuable even for that 
purpose. The authorities in one New York State village be- 
came so exercised over the situation that a village ordinance 
was passed compelling all residents to control caterpillars or 
make themselves subject to prosecution for disorderly conduct, 
with a penalty not exceeding $100 for each offense, each day 
upon which the violation continues being a separate offense. 
It is desirable to secure general control of different insects in 
residential areas, and yet, this village ordinance is unneces- 
sarily drastic and is bound to defeat itself by the extreme pen- 
alties imposed. It is impossible to administer any such 
provision or measure, either by town, county, state or federal 
authorities in the extended much-less valuable land areas out- 
side village or city limits. 

More recently the question has been raised as to the actual 
efficiency and desirability, from a biological standpoint, of 
wholesale egg-collecting or the destruction of the wild cherry, 
it being alleged that the first might easily result in the killing 
of many natural enemies which are of value in controlling 
this insect five or six years out of the seven or eight in the 
normal outbreak cycle, and that the wholesale destruction of 
wild cherry trees might result in the tent caterpillar turning 
its attention to some more valuable food plant, as for example, 
apple orchards or even other trees on which the caterpillar 
does not normally feed to any great extent. There is some- 
thing to be said for both of these contentions and yet, when 
the broader aspects are considered, there is little probability 
that there will be a sufficiently widespread and thorough col- 
lection of eggs or destruction of wild cherry trees to have more 
than local effect. There is no serious danger in either of these 
directions, and in reality, a limited efficiency. 

Quite aside from the efficiency of the operation, it is believed 
that a decided advantage accrues to youngsters from collecting 
egg masses or performing other operations of that kind. It 
gives them experience in work which they may be compelled 
as citizens to undertake later. It has also been suggested that 
the unrestricted multiplication of the tent caterpillar results in 
a local food shortage, a consequent lessening of the normal 
resistance of the caterpillars and as a result, they fall readier 
victims to disease. This is also true, and yet, most people 
would much prefer to destroy the caterpillars than to give 
them unrestricted opportunities to multiply on 15 or 20 
good-sized wild cherry trees within 100 feet or thereabouts 
of several residences. 

There is no doubt as to there being natural checks which 
become effective after a time. Most individuals in years of 
caterpillar abundance do not care to wait for Nature while 
personal comfort and peace of mind are jeopardized by mil- 
lions of hideous, crawling caterpillars about the premises. 
Finally, the apple tent caterpillar is not sufficiently destructive 
to justify a country-wide effort for control. Local control is 
practical and is aided to some extent at least by the destruction 
of egg masses and caterpillars in their small nests. Timely 
attention in residential areas is effective. It is, and must neces- 
sarily be, a distinctly local effort. The laggard who delays 
action and rears caterpillars which are nuisances to himself 
and his neighbors causes most of the trouble. 

There are many other insects of much greater importance 
and for the present it is preferable to advocate general control 
measures for these and endure with such calmness as is possible 
the relatively innocuous apple tent caterpillar. 

—Dr. E. P. Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER , 





HE staging of a modern flower show is not the simple 

matter that visitors sometimes suppose it to be. Unexpected 
difficulties are constantly being encountered and much re- 
sourcefulness is necessary if they are to be met satisfactorily. 
As an example, I cite the recent June exhibition at Horticul- 
tural Hall in Boston, Mass. There had been a drought lasting 
several weeks, but rain began to fall three days before the 
show and fell constantly until the day on which it opened. 
Everyone knows that it is difficult to exhibit roses and peonies 
which have been saturated with water. Many visitors won- 
dered, therefore, how it happened that thousands of splendid 
blooms could be shown by Cherry Hill Nurseries. The expla- 
nation lay in the fact that these peonies had been cut several 
weeks previously and kept in cold storage until the opening 
of the show. Peonies are among the flowers which will keep in 
cold storage for a surprisingly long time. 

The real test of ingenuity at this show was given by 
Thomas Murray, superintendent for Mrs. F. B. Crownin- 
shield at her Summer home in Marblehead. Mr. Murray had 
planned a very large exhibit of sweet peas grown outdoors, 
but they had to be gathered in a heavy rainstorm. The ordi- 
nary person might have given up in despair, but not Mr. 
Murray. He had the cut blooms with their long stems carried 
into the basement and then turned electric fans on them, the 
fans being kept going all night. In the morning, the blossoms 
were in splendid condition, and Mr. Murray was able to put 
up an exhibit which won a gold medal for Mrs. Crownin- 
shield. 


HIS is not the first time that an expedient of this kind has 

been resorted to. I remember an occasion several years ago 
when the American Sweet Pea Society was to hold a show in 
Bar Harbor, Maine. At that time, this society was prosperous 
and active and its shows were looked forward to with great 
interest by amateurs and professional gardeners alike. One 
grower had engaged a freight car in which to send up his 
flowers, but he, too, encountered the same problem of rain- 
drenched blooms. In those days, electric fans were not as 
common as they are now and, in any event, it obviously 
would be impossible to operate a battery of them in a freight 
car. The method which this grower adopted was to employ 
half a dozen men provided with large palm-leaf fans to fan 
the cut blooms throughout the night, while the train was 
rushing along the shore road to Bar Harbor. The plan 
worked successfully, and when the flowers were set up, they 
were in as good condition as any on exhibition. 


HAD my first encounter with the 17-year locusts or a 

periodical cicada a few weeks ago when driving through 
Virginia's famous and beautiful Shenandoah Valley. I was 
passing one of the large orchards, with which that section 
abounds, when a sound beat upon my ears which I could not 
identify but which was so loud that I stopped the car to 
investigate. Then I began to see myriads of insects flying 
through the air and alighting upon the trees. They seemed to 
start flying whenever the wind moved the foliage and to 
drop down upon the leaves when the wind died down. 

Finally, one of the insects was blown fairly into the car, 
and I had an opportunity to examine it. It proved to be 
reddish brown in color, larger than the ordinary grasshopper 
or locust and with large wings. After starting up again, I 
passed through one section after another where these insects 
could be heard for long distances. There must have been 
millions of them. 

Apparently, and fortunately, they are not responsible for 
a great amount of damage. It appears that they do not feed in 
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this stage of their cycle, but do some damage to the branches 
of young apple, pear and peach trees where the female deposits 
her eggs. It is, therefore, not wise to plant young orchards the 
Fall or Spring previous to the appearance of these strange 
insects. 

Apparently, the males, which incidentally are responsible 
for the noise, die after mating, for it would have been possible 
to shovel up large numbers of them in some places. Soon the 
females, too, perish. In six or seven weeks the eggs hatch and 
the nymphs return to the ground to remain out of sight for 
another 17 years, when they will again emerge for a few days 
to make the countryside ring with their peculiar, intense 

song. 


N THE course of my ramblings, I finally arrived at ‘‘Breeze 
Hill,’ the charming home of Dr. J. Horace McFarland, in 
Harrisburg, Pa., where I found both Dr. McFarland and Mr. 
F, Marion Hatton, secretary of the American Rose Society, 
engrossed in the study of new varieties in spite of a delayed 
shower. Dr. McFarland’s articles in Horticulture have revealed 
the extent of the experimental work which he is doing and 
have suggested the large number of plant trials being made at 
“Breeze Hill.’’ One needs to visit the garden, however, to get 
a full appreciation of the activities being carried on there and 
of the skillful way in which the gardens have been laid out to 
obtain a delightful landscape effect. Breeze Hill has been made 
a wonderful place to visit. 

Although Dr. McFarland specializes in roses, he grows a 
great many other plants, among them varieties of shrubs not 
yet very well known, as well as the more common kinds. At 
the time I was there, many forms of philadelphus were in 
bloom and making a handsome display. 





Philadelphus purpurascens is particularly notable for its fragrance. 
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DETEST the silly ‘““ccommon’”’ name for these fine early 

Summer shrubs, for they are not orange-like and they do 
not ‘‘mock’’ anything. The confusing use of the word syringa 
—which belongs clearly to the lilac—is equally unpleasant. 
It does seem as if we might have gotten away from the time 
of John Gerard, who called the one “‘white pipe’ and the 
other “‘blue pipe.” 

There is in this unappreciated family an astonishing variety 
in stature, in size and character of foliage, and also, of course, 
in the character of the bloom. The most familiar sort after the 
common mock-orange is Virginal, which has now been classi- 
fied as a true species and does reproduce itself from seed. It is 
a grand good variety, but Banniere, to my mind, is much finer. 
It always gives two full weeks of white beauty on a great 
arching plant, entirely free from the awkward and bothersome 
leggy habit of Virginal. The flower is not quite as double, is 
larger, modestly fragrant, and altogether attractive. 

My second-best bet for fragrance is Belle Etoile, and this 
was just opening its dainty flowers with a purple blotch at the 
base of each petal, and to discharge its rich gardenia fragrance. 
The plant was badly bitten by Jack Frost last Winter, but 
of course will come back. It can not be restricted by one hard 
freeze. 

Philadelphus pubescens has a primrose hint in its flowers, 
and was just coming in, as was also P. sericanthus, a sub- 
variety of which, overweighted with the name of P. serican- 
thus rehderianus, is important because its flowers have the 
odor of the familiar valerian. There is reason to suppose that 
the work done by Dr. McFarland’s lamented assistant, G. A. 
Stevens, who was selecting and cross-breeding toward a 
primrose-hued philadelphus, may eventually give us that 
advantage. 

I found Amalthee, with its large semi-double flowers in a 
distinct cluster form, each flower having many fragrant 
petaloids which give a peculiarly airy effect. The plant is of 
good habit. Atlas has very broad white flowers which impress 
one as square with round corners, and it has the clear yellow 
stamen cluster of the genus. Conquete had just about finished 
its lovely bloom of large single flowers, with petals that do 
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aot touch zach other and with a development of those almost 
white stamens which I presume are petaloids. 

A peculiarity appears in the flowers of Norma, which are of 
medium size, but with pleasantly fringed petals. Bouquet Rose 
shows no rose at all in its excellent large flowers on a very 
shapely plant. Candelabra actually shows small bouquets of 
single flowers, each held separately in a fashion which is 
exceedingly pleasing. Glacier offers really tight clusters of 
small double flowers without a hint of yellow in the stamen 
cluster. Another of these cluster varieties is Enchantment, 
with Albatre showing larger flowers of the same type, but 
both differing in the habit of plant. The charming Avalanche 
was just coming in. 

But I am all wrong if I fail to bring out the high pleasure I 
had in the scanty flowers of the purpurascens variety, which 
seems to have bothered the botanists so that in Mr. Norman 
Taylor’s big dictionary it is Purpurascens pekinensis var. 
purpurascens. A few years ago it had to carry another name, 
P. brachybotrys! Its delight for me is in the notably clear, 
clean and fine sweet-pea odor which discharges from its small 
flowers, enclosed in a calyx with a bit of purple at each tip. 
To those who enjoy flowers by smelling them rather than 
with their eyes, this variety gives high pleasure. I wish some 
nurseryman would get busy with it. 

All the varieties I have mentioned are good, and I suspect 
that any other dozen would be just as good. I only know that 
it would be a sorrowful thing if we failed to extend the phila- 
delphus season as there is opportunity to do in this larger 
variety. However, there is every reason to believe that the phila- 
delphus will continue to be improved and to grow in popu- 
larity. The late Professor Charles S. Sargent of the Arnold 
Arboretum was fond of the flower, as I remember, although 
feeling that the plants themselves were not highly ornamental. 
In a recent bulletin of the Arboretum, prepared by Dr. Donald 
Wyman, a table listing the best species and varieties with com- 
ments was published, and I am taking the liberty to reproduce 
it herewith because of its value to garden makers throughout 
the country, but particularly in the North, where certain vari- 
eties are not entirely hardy. 





















































THE BEST SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF PHILADELPHUS (Mock-Orange) 
Height Flower* Single or 
in feet Form Hardiness diam. (inches) double flowers Fragrance 
P. coronarius 1% Single Very fragrant 
P. coronarius deutzieflorus 6-12 Upright Hardy 1% Double 
P. cymosus Banniere Not perfectly hardy at Boston. Single 
P. cymosus Conquete Some injury during Winter often with 
P. cymosus Norma 4-8 Upright of 1933-34, but plants not 1%-1% some double Fragrant 
P. cymosus Nuee Blanche killed to ground. Worthy of flowers 
P. cymosus Rosace protection. 
P. inodorus 6-12 Drooping and 1ly% Single and 
P. floridus 6-12 mound-like; 1% slightly 
P. grandiflorus 6-12 branchesfacing Hardy LY square in Not fragrant 
P. laxus 6-8 to the ground l shape 
P. splendens 6-15 __ perfectly. 1% 
P. gordonianus 8-20 Upright Hardy 1% Single Not fragrant 
P. lemoinei Avalanche Drooping Probably not perfectly hardy 1 Single 
P. lemoinei erectus Upright but more so than P. cymosus 1 Single 
P. lemoinet Mont Blanc 4-5 Drooping varieties. ] Single Fragrant 
P. lemoinei Girandole Upright 1% Double 
P. microphyllus Upright As hardy as P. cymosus l Single 
P. pekinensis 6-8 Upright Hardy ] Single creamy white Fragrant 
P. insignis 6-20 ] 
P. maximus 6-30 Upright Hardy ] Single Not fragrant 
P. pubescens 6-20 ] 
P. purpurascens 6-12  Drooping Hardy 1% Single Fragrant 
P.. tomentosus 6-8 Upright Hardy 1 Single Very fragrant 
P. virginalis Albatre Not perfectly hardy at Boston. 1% 
P. virginalis Argentine May suffer in severe Winters 1%4-2 
P. virginalis Bouquet Blanc 6-8 Upright but worthy of protection. l Double Slightly fragrant 
P. virginalis Glacier u% , 
P. virginalis Virginal 1%-2 
P. zeyheri 6-8 Upright Hardy l Single Very fragrant 
* All flowers are borne in racemes except in P. insignis, which are in panicles, and the group (P. inodorus, P. floridus, P. grandiflorus, P. laxus ) 
usually has only about 3 flowers on each stalk. The P. virginalis types have from 3 to 7 flowers on a stalk depending on the variety. 
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A fernleaf beech at Newport, R. 1., which shows the results of constant care after a century of growth. 


FEEDING TREES UNDERGROUND 


Methods which give the best 


results with the least expense 


with the feeding of ornamental trees and shrubs (trees 

particularly) far beyond the stages familiar to general 
gardeners. Most of them agree that feeding is highly desirable. 
They also agree, of course, that a tree fertilizer should contain 
three essential elements, nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. The 
precise ratio of the elements seems not to be very important, 
but each should be included in the balanced fertilizer. Repeated 
applications of materials containing but one or two of the ele- 
ments named above, as would be found in nitrate of soda, rock 
phosphorus or muriate of potash, is not reeommended. In fact, 
such repeated applications may be detrimental. A refinement of 
the general balanced fertilizer for feeding trees has been devised 
by certain scientists. By chemical analysis of leaves of declining 
trees they determine the amount of each element needed and 
prescribe a fertilizer to suit specific conditions. This plan, still 
in its infancy, is receiving much attention. 

“Do my trees and shrubs need feeding?’’ There are simple 
observations by which one can determine this point. Examine 
the shoots of your plants and if a progressive decrease in the 
length of yearly twig growth is noted, the need of fertilizer is 
indicated. With decreased twig growth one also finds related 
symptoms; the leaves are smaller in size, lighter in color, and 
more sparsely produced than on the normal tree. One scientist 
who has extensively investigated tree feeding, considers average 
annual growth of four inches as a minimum and a growth of 
eight or more inches as normal for most trees. For shrubs, 
however, the average length of twig growth will vary tremen- 
dously. Boxwoods will grow but one inch or so, while for- 
sythias and others may grow several feet. 

“When should trees and shrubs be fed?’’ Accurately kept 
records of tree-feeding experiments show that the time of feed- 
ing is not of great importance. Good results may be expected 
from feeding at any time of the year. Spring or Fall feedings, 
however, may have certain advantages. 


S withthe fe have investigated problems in connection 


“What kind of fertilizer should be used?’’ In all but excep- 
tional or special cases, it is advised to use general-purpose or 
balanced tree or plant food containing nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash. Barnyard manures are good. The larger tree com- 
panies prepare fertilizers especially for the needs of trees and 
shrubs. 

“How much fertilizer should be used?’’ The general rule is 
to use three to five pounds of fertilizer per inch of diameter of 
the tree and apply the larger quantity to trees that are in least 
vigor. 

“How often should tree food be applied?’’ It seems advis- 
able that application should be made sufficiently frequent to 
keep trees and shrubs growing at an average or normal rate. 
This may mean heavy annual applications for declining trees 
in unfavorable environments and light applications at approx- 
imately three- to five-year intervals for healthier plants. 

“How should trees and shrubs be fed?’’ The choice of fer- 
tilizer influences the method of application. If barnyard 
manures are selected, they may be applied broadcast in a band 
under the tree beneath the spread of the branches or about the 
base of the shrubbery. Digging in the fertilizer is helpful. 
If pulverized fertilizers (as most commercial brands) are to be 
used, they may be applied underground. A convenient method 
is to drill holes with a crow bar or with special tools now on 
the market for this purpose. The holes should be approxi- 
mately 12 to 18 inches deep and from two to three feet apart. 
One row about small shrubs or trees will suffice, while several 
rows of holes are necessary for larger plants. These holes 
should be made approximately beneath the spread of the 
branches. The fertilizer should then be equally distributed in 
the holes, which should be filled only to within three or four 
inches of the top. It is often desirable to leave them open, since 
these holes, going directly to the roots, greatly facilitate 
watering. 

Feeding trees and shrubs may be expected to accomplish 
much, but as an adjunct to feeding, watering trees and shrubs 
during dry periods is very beneficial. There are several methods 
of watering ornamental trees and shrubs. A very common one 
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is to water the surface soil. This is a wasteful, ineffective and 
possibly a destructive method. It is wasteful and ineffective 
because a great deal of water runs off, evaporates, or is absorbed 
by grass or the surface soil and little reaches the underground 
root system. Possibly this method is destructive because the 
sensitive root growth which has grown toward the source of 
water supply at the surface may be very seriously injured or 
killed should this rather irregular and temporary water supply 
fail, due to neglect or extreme drought. It would seem de- 
sirable, therefore, that water should be applied in such a man- 
ner that it would be readily available to the roots and well 
underground, where it is not subject to the fluctuations and 
variables that may occur at the surface. 

This method would eliminate waste. The results would be 
more permanent and at the same time root growth underground 
would be encouraged. Various simple methods may be em- 
ployed for this purpose. The crowbar holes made for feeding 
may frequently be filled with water. A more permanent method 
is to place a series of small tubular tiles about the base of the 
plants where feeding holes would normally be drilled. ‘These 
tiles can periodically be filled with water. More recently a 





The Red Hot Pokers are among the most brilliant of garden perennials. 


garden-hose attachment has been devised by means of which 
underground watering is accomplished. In form this attach- 
ment resembles a hollow cane. The garden hose is attached to 
the handle and water emits from holes in the end of the cane. 
In action the cane is shoved underground (jets of water aid in 
this) and watering is easily accomplished at frequent intervals. 

“W hat are the advantages of feeding and watering trees and 
shrubs?”’ These processes are most economical from the stand- 
points of benefit to the plants and cost to the gardener. The 
results of feeding and watering are readily discernible. The 
trees are more beautiful in appearance; they are healthier and 
more vigorous. Healthy, vigorous trees are more resistant to 
attacks of parasites, as insects and fungi, but if they are at- 
tacked they are injured less and recover more quickly from the 
injuries. Healthy, vigorous trees have been shown to better 
withstand the extremes of drought and cold. In fact, one 
investigator finds that well-fed trees can make normal growth 
even in driest seasons and can survive freezing temperatures, 
which were responsible for the death of undernourished trees 
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and shrubs. This same scientist states as a first conclusion to 
his researches that “‘tree feeding should be the starting point in 
any tree-preservation program. There is no more important 
phase of intelligent tree care.” 

“Will all trees and shrubs respond favorably to feeding and 
watering?’’ The great majority will, but a few will not. There 
are cases where certain trees may be getting too much water. 
Trees with girdling or strangling roots, trees suffering from 
illuminating-gas injury, construction injury, infestation of 
certain borers or fungus diseases, may not respond favorably to 
these practices. In fact, an adverse response may occur. Unfa- 
vorable or lack of noticeable response by a tree or shrub to 
standard recommendations of feeding and watering may indi- 
cate that some deep-seated insidious trouble is primarily the 
cause of declining appearance. 

—Ivan H. Crowell. 
Belmont, Mass. 


RED HOT POKERS IN THE GARDEN 


ARDEN makers who look up Red Hot Pokers, or torch 
lilies, or flame flowers, in the catalogues or reference 
books may find them under the name of Tritoma or 
Kniphofia. The former name is common in the trade, but the 
latter name is used by the botanists. 

Regardless of the name, it is a strikingly brilliant perennial 
which is easily grown and may well have a place in the home 
garden, although it must be used as carefully as Oriental pop- 
pies to prevent a painful clash with neighboring flowers. There 
are several kinds, some red, some yellow and some a combina- 
tion of red and yellow. The most common grow about two 
feet high, but there is a dwarf variety which may have a place 
in rock gardens. 

Seed sown now will give blooming plants for next year, 
but the seedlings should be wintered in a coldframe, which is 
the best place to sow the seeds. Seeds sown very early will 
often give blooming plants the same year. The flowers are 
rather stiff for cutting but are decorative. If used indoors, 
however, it is well to watch out for a rather sticky, unpleasant 
fluid sometimes exuded. 

Unfortunately, the Red Hot Pokers are not reliably hardy 
in the North, but they usually can be carried through the 
Winter under a protection of salt hay or some other material 
which does not become matted with the snow and rain. Plants 
are almost certain to rot under a heavy covering like that pro- 
vided by frozen leaves. Probably the best plan to follow in the 
North is to take up the plants in the Autumn and to store 
them in boxes of sand in a cool cellar, setting them out again 
in the Spring. A furnace cellar is almost too warm unless the 
boxes are frequently sprinkled in the course of the Winter. 
Garden makers who like a warm color in masses will find the 
Kniphofias satisfactory plants. 


DROPWORT, AN OLD-TIME FAVORITE 


LTHOUGH a prime favorite of bygone days, Filipendula 
hexapetala, or dropwort as it is sometimes called, seems 

to be little used in present-day gardens. The airy, branching 
sprays of delicate, creamy, six-petaled blossoms, each centered 
with a cluster of golden stamens, rise two to three feet from 
the finely cut, fern-like foliage which is most decorative. The 
general effect is somewhat similar to some of the spirzas, from 
which it doubtless derives the common name of fern spirza. 
A most desirable feature is the strength of the flower stems 
which eliminates the necessity of staking. Blooming at the 
same time as the bearded and Siberian irises, the Iceland and 
Oriental poppies, baptisia (false indigo), painted daisies, 
purple sage, purple mullein and delphinium, it is most useful 
for the light and graceful effect it lend’ to a mixed planting. 
The seed of filipendula germinate readily and divisions of the 
tuberous rootstock soon develop into strong-blooming plants. 


—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 
CONTROL OF VEGETABLE PESTS* 


| HIS is the season when plant pests are very much in evi- | 
For Better Lawns 


dence. Many of them do considerable damage before being 
and Gardens..... 


| discovered, and garden makers should be prepared for them. 
Plant Lice (Aphids): Small, soft-bodied insects that suck 


| the sap from the plants. Badly infested leaves usually curl, 
| wilt, and eventually dry out; blossom buds are blasted; and 
often entire plants are killed. The insects produce a sweet, | 
sticky substance called honeydew, which coats leaves and fruit, | 
@ High nitrogen content 
@ High water holding capacity 
e@ ALL HUMUS — no weed 
seeds or foreign matter 
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and in which a sooty fungus develops which often mars the 
appearance and quality of fruit and foliage not otherwise | 
damaged by the aphids. | 

| Control: When insects appear, spray with one and one- 
quarter teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulphate and two-thirds of 
an ounce of any good soap, in one gallon of water; or apply 
nicotine dust. Pyrethrum and rotenone sprays are also effec- 
tive. Remember to apply spray or dust to under side of leaves 
where lice are feeding. Nicotine sulphate may be added to Bor- 
deaux mixture without the addition of soap. 

Asparagus—Asparagus Beetles: —The common species is 
a small beetle about one-quarter inch long; dark blue with red 
thorax, and wing covers yellowish red with a dark blue band 
along the middle and two cross bands of the same color. The 
twelve-spotted asparagus beetle is similar in shape and size; 
orange-red in color with twelve black dots on the wing covers. 
The beetles attack the tender growth, causing the tips to be 
scarred and browned and the stems misshapen. After the cut- 
ting season, the slugs attack the leaf growth and berries. | Dept. H102, Baltimore, Md. 

Control: Leave occasional shoots uncut to attract beetles ; ocean ; 
for feeding and egg laying, and keep rest of bed closely cut; or 





NON-POISONOUS 
To Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Why use two insecticides 
—which must be bought, 
mixed and sprayed sepa- 
rately—when Red Arrow 
Garden Spray destroys 
all the usual varieties of 
sucking and chewing 
garden insects. 
Excellent for Ants 
and Sod Web Worms 


Red Arrow is a highly concentrated pyrethrum 
solution—containing a special soap. Simply 
mix with water—as you need it. Red Arrow 
will not discolor or injure flowers, vegetables, 
or fruits. Red Arrow is economical, too, for a 
one ounce bottie (35¢) makes from 4 to 8 
gallons of Spray. Buy Red Arrow Garden 
Spray where you buy your garden supplies, or 


MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 











Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co. 


Zellwood (Orange County) Florida 


lon of spray. 





ot Othe tt Oe spray with non-poisonous pyrethrum or rotenone sprays. | 
ates Usies: oe te ee After cutting season is over, spray with lead arsenate 1 to 50, | | Address --.-..-..---..--------------------- | 
Write for free booklet and calcium caseinate; or dust with 80-20 lime-lead arsenate | | city--....----..-.----.--- State ........-- | 


mixture when foliage is moist. 1 My Dealer is -----------------------------. | 


Bean—Mexican Bean Beetle: The most serious insect| = 
pest of all types of beans. Both grubs and adult beetles feed on 
leaves, usually on the under side. When infestation is heavy, 
the insects also attack pods and even stems. The yellow, black- 
spotted beetles winter over in weeds and trash usually near 
areas planted to beans the previous season. They emerge from 
hibernation and fly to fields and gardens about the time beans 
are coming up. The yellow eggs are laid on the under side of 
leaves, and in about. two to three weeks the young appear. 
They are oval, bright yellow, with rows of black-tipped 








STRONG POTGROWN VINES 


for Present Planting 


Large-fiowered Clematis 
Jackmani. Deep violet. $.75 ea., 
$6.50 per 10. 
Lawsoniana. Rosy purple, marked 
with darker veins. $1.50 ea. 
Mme. Baron Veillard. Satiny pink. 
$.75 ea., $6.50 per 10. 











Kills Insects SAFELY 
Prevents Fungous Diseases 


The most useful all-around plant spray, 
killing garden insects and preventing 
Mildew, Black Spot and other plant dis- 
eases. 

6-oz. Bottle makes 36 gallons of spray. 
At dealers everywhere, $1.00. Also UG 
SHOT DUST, in sifter-top can, 25c. 
Write for FREE “Garden Enemies” Chart 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 FERRY STREET BEACON, N. Y. 











IRIS 


The World’s Finest 
Iris Catalog 


is yours for the asking. There are 
48 pages, beautifully illustrated 
with natural color as well as 
black and white portraits of 
novelty Irises, Oriental Poppies, 
and Hemerocallis. There is one 
section devoted to the lovely 
Japanese Iris. Prices are sur- 
prisingly low. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 
Box H Silverton, Oregon 








spines. They are voracious feeders and grow rapidly. There are 
two full generations and sometimes a partial third in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Control: Pull up and destroy, or plow under, the infested 
plants as soon as crop is picked. Spray or dust when beetles 
appear and begin to feed on plants. Repeat when grubs begin 
to appear (usually about June 15, and about August 1 for 
late beans). Repeat if necessary. Remember to apply poison to 
under side of leaves. For spray, use two level tablespoonfuls of 
magnesium arsenate and two level tablespoonfuls casein lime 
in one gallon of water; for dust, use one part of magnesium 
arsenate and five parts of hydrated lime. 

Do not use lead or calcium arsenate; they will injure the 
plants. If necessary to protect plants after pods have started to 
form, use a non-poisonous pyrethrum or rotenone spray ac- 
cording to directions furnished on package. 


Bean—Rust: Causes many reddish brown specks on leaves. 
Important only on pole beans, particularly Kentucky Wonder. 
May result in early death of foliage. Winters over on old leaves 
and on stakes. 

Control: Practice rotation and sanitation. Either use new 
poles every year or disinfect old poles in formaldehyde (one 
pint to twelve gallons of water), stacking poles wet and cov- 
ering to keep damp overnight. Then dry them out. 








*From a bulletin (No. 28) of the Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 


Mme. Edouard Andre. Velvety 
crimson. $.75 ea., $6.50 per 10. 
Ramona. Clear azure-blue. $.75ea., 

$6.50 per 10. 
We recommend express shipment. All 


prices are f.o.b. Rutherford, N. J., pack- 
ing free if cash accompanies order. 


Send for complete list of potgrown vines 
and other plants for present planting. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 22 New Jersey 











Cabbage, Caulifower—Cabbage Worm: Light green | 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 





ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















“Why Bugs Leave Home’’ is a trade 
mark slogan that has been famous oe 
more than 30 years. It identifies . 


Wilsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


. . « & double-action insecticide 
that is both dependable and safe. 
It kills insect pests most effec- 
tively yet cannot burn the most 
tender growth. It should be used 
liberally 


FOR YOUR 


IMPORTANT 
MID-SUMMER 
SPRAYING 


Gardens need constant care and mid- 
summer spraying is essential for a 
healthy, ae se garden. O. K. 
PLANT SPRAY has been used effec- 
tively for more than 30 years on Amer- 
ica’s foremost estates and gardens. 
Amateurs and professionals e have 
found it the best protection for flowers, 
trees, ornamental shrubs and ever- 
greens. It is simple to use, and economi- 
cal. Used and recommended by officers 
and members of the Garden Clubs of 
America. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to 






Dept. E-71 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW 














V2 POPULAR 





(tf purchased separately would -_ ‘$2. 15) 
One packet each of the follow’ 


Alyssum — Saxatile, Yellow Digitalie— , Shirley, 


Arabis— Alpina, White Digutins— - Double Piams- 

A iegie— Long Spurred, rius 

fixe Gaillardig— Grandiflora, 
Opp: 

Forget-Me-Not — Alpestris, 
Roya! Blue 


Cc vogeeie— Grandiflora, 
| 


Chrysanthemum — Alaska, a 
White | Shasta Daisy) Poppy Coreated Seaniet, 
Delphinium — Gold Medal Ayre ethrum — Double 
Hybrids, Mixed ybride. Pink 


Cultural Direction on Each Packet 


Simms lel 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York 














MECHLING’S 


' lf 
SULROT 
ROTENONE-SULPHUR 
DUSTING MIXTURE 
Non-poisonous combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 
Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 
Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black- 
Spot and Mildew on Roses. ~ 
Japanese B 
Kills Mexican Bean Beetles. 


*MECHLING: 


BROS: CHEMICAL CO- 


Camden, New Jersey 
EST, 1869 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
It Identifies You 
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worms that feed mostly on the younger leaves; the larval or 
worm stage of a white butterfly. 


Control: When butterflies appear, apply a fresh pyrethrum 
dust containing 50 per cent pyrethrum, or a fresh derris dust 
containing at least 0.5 per cent rotenone, using 30 pounds per 
acre; repeat when necessary. Or spray with commercial pyre- 
thrum or rotenone compounds as directed on package. 


Cucumber, Squash, Melons—Striped Cucumber Beetle: 
Small beetles almost one-fifth inch long with black head and 
bearing three black stripes along the yellow wing covers. 
Attack practically all curcurbit plants. The beetles attack their 
favorite food plants in swarms, often completely riddling the 
leaves and killing the plants. Also carriers of ‘‘bacterial wilt,’’ 
which often causes greater damage than the insects. The larve 
injure the plants during the Summer by devouring roots and 
tunneling in the main stem just at or near the surface of the 
soil. 

Control: In small gardens protect young plants by screens 
(home made or procured through seed stores). When beetles 
appear, dust with a mixture of calcium arsenate one part, 
monohydrated copper sulphate two parts, hydrated lime seven 
parts. Or spray with calcium arsenate two level tablespoonfuls 
per gallon in a 2-2-50 Bordeaux. Repeat when necessary. 


Potatoes—Late Blight and Tuber Rot, Flea Beetle, Leaf 
Hopper, Potato Bug: Late blight winters over in the seed 
tuber and in tomato fields. It kills the tops and rots the tubers 
during August and September. Flea beetles are tiny, black, 
hard-shelled beetles that jump when disturbed. They eat 
many small, round holes in the leaves, giving them a perfo- 
rated appearance. Leaf hoppers are very small, light-green 
insects that suck the juice from leaves, causing the latter to 
curl and dry up; worst in late July and during August. Most 
of the damage by the common potato bug is done by the heavy 
eating of the young or larval stage; that is, the reddish hump- 
back slugs. 


Control: All of these potato pests are controlled by spray- 
ing at two-week intervals with Bordeaux mixture 5-5-50, 
containing two pounds of calcium or lead arsenate; or by 
applying copper-lime-arsenate dust (See cucumber beetles) at 
seven-to-ten-day intervals. Start to spray or dust when plants 
are three or four inches high and continue as long as vines are 
green. (For high yields, don’t plant home-grown or ordinary 
table stock seed; use certified seed. ) 


Squash—Squash Bug: The grayish black adults pass the 
Winter in trash near the garden, neighboring buildings, and 
so forth. The reddish brown eggs are laid on the under side of 
the leaves and the young bugs colonize on the lawns. Leaves 
attacked soon show a wilted appearance and later become dried 
out and browned. When the bugs are abundant, entire plants 
may be killed outright. 


Control: Hand pick and destroy adults and egg masses. 
Bugs can also be trapped under boards or pieces of building 
paper under which they will collect for shelter. Young stages 
of bugs can be killed by spraying with nicotine sulphate, two 
and one-half teaspoonfuls to one gallon of water, with about 
one ounce of soap to each gallon of spray. Spray under side of 
leaves. Clean up and destroy vines in Fall after harvest to kill 
all stages of bugs present. Insecticides are of little use against 
adult bugs. 


| Squash—Squash Vine Borer: Injury is caused by white, 

fleshy larve boring in the main stem and sometimes the larger 
runners. The chief attack is on the main stem at or near the 
surface of the ground, and if unchecked soon severs the main 
stem from the roots, and the plant dies. 

Control: When plants throw out runners, cover each node 
with earth to induce growth of secondary roots. Remove 
borers from main stem, using care to cut only enough to 
expose borers. Or, in larger plantings, spray with nicotine 





sulphate 1-250, covering leaves, stems, and vines thoroughly, 
| at weekly intervals during July. 
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Save your 
Cedars 


To control red spider mites 
and cedar-apple rust, spray 
with Linco Colloidal Sulfur, 
the most effective of many 
fungicides recently tested by 
the Arnold Arboretum. First 
ee July 1. 


1 qt., sae pee ostpaid in 
1 gal., ped ngland 
5 gals., $12.50 


(f.0.b. Boston) 


LINCO 


COLLOIDAL SULFUR 


Boston distributor—BRECK’S 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS: 


LINDER & CO., INC., Established 1848 
296 NORTH BEACON ST., BRIGHTON, MASS. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


These Fall garden gems will make 
a glorious effect in September and 
October. Ready now for immedi- 
ate planting. Yellow, red, bronze 
and shell pink. 


$3.00 per dozen 


New Korean Chrysanthemum 


Red, chamois and gold 
$5.00 per dozen 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Route 30 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


























FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS . 


Ours is one be the most Prag ance stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 


Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936”— 
Sent FREE! 

BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 

North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 


S-L-N Invisible 
PLANT STAKES 


A trial lot of 25 36” for $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
(new this season) 

A trial package 4 5”, 410” and 4 15” for $2 
Send for our new circular on 
S-L-N Garden Gadgets 
W. B. ESSELEN 
80-B Boylston Street Boston 


The Autumn Daffodil 


Great glorious flower-cups of golden 
yellow in September and October. 
This is Sternbergia, a hardy Amaryl- 
lis cousin. Plant the bulbs now. 
Six for $1.00; 25 for $3.75. Unique 
bulb catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
DEPT. B MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


oe 
10 




















STASSEN’S 


FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 







New—exciting. Crocus blooms in rock 
garden or border this autumn. Multi- 
ply easily. Grow some indoors, with 
out soil or water. Instructions includ- 
ed. Not over 100 at $1.00 to customer. 
CH BULB CATALOG FREE 
Order Tulips and other spring flowering 
bulbs now at saving—shipped direct from Holland 
STASSEN Gardens, Dept.q4, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms Conn. 


Summer and Autumn bloom- 
ing Rock Plants to carry on 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Catalogue on Request 














Ask your Seedsman for 


IM P. 
SOAP 
== SPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 

















“(watever the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the conva- 
lescent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FPERAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Sumuiit, N. J. 








RAIN INSURANCE — WATERGUN YOUR PLAAT ROOTS 


Attach gun to garden hose, turn 
on water, and put it right where 
it belongs, at the roots. No 
waste, no mud, can be regulated, 
no air pockets. Let your plants 
f thrive with plenty of moisture; 
penetrates earth 36 inches, will 
not clog. Order today and save 
- your plants. Yard always beau- 
“==. tiful. Immediate delivery, guar- 


anteed. 
Price (Postage paid) . . .$2.75 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 





PATENTED 
TATROE'S CO., 


HORTICULTURE 
CONTROL OF CEDAR-RUST 


HE cedar-apple-rust fungus is one of our very common 

pests. It is quite an aristocrat in its habits. During the 
Summer months it is conspicuous on the leaves and fruits of 
various species and varieties of apples. On them it can now be 
seen readily as swollen yellow spots. It is scarcely fully estab- 
lished, however. Early in July it will have become fully grown 
and on the swollen areas will be found little cup-like protuber- 
ances which denote that it has reached maturity and is produc- 
ing spores (similar to seeds). Here its aristocratic habit 
manifests itself, for it is by means of these spores, carried by 
air currents, that the fungus moves to red cedars and there 
takes up its ‘““home”’ by establishing itself in the leaves. 

Its two “‘homes”’ are entirely different. The Summer one on 
apple leaves is rather small and takes a relatively short time to 
build to completion. On red cedars, however, the ““home”’ is 
much larger and it must be carefully noted that two seasons 
are spent on this host before the fungus is fully matured. 
Round, brownish galls are formed the first season and in the 
Spring of the second the fungus produces very conspicuous 
yellow colored horns. These horns are made up entirely of 
spores and it is by means of spores from these horns that the 
fungus again moves back to its Summer “‘home’’ on apple 
trees. When it produces one crop of spores, either on red cedars 
or apples, it moves to the other. 


The question is often asked, ‘“‘How much damage does this | 


parasite do?” If only a small number of ‘‘homes’’ are made on 
apples or red cedars, little harm is actually done to the trees, 
but every twig on which a gall is formed is killed. When the 
galls are numerous the trees attacked are not only unsightly 
but apple trees may drop a large percentage of their foliage, 
and the fruit production is also materially affected. Red cedars 
that are heavily parasitized may have so many twigs killed 
that the tree becomes worthless as an ornamental, or may even 
be killed outright. 

Another question very commonly asked at this time is 
“Can we do anything to control this rust?’’ There are three 
things that can be done. In new plantings, trees which are im- 
mune from attack should be selected. —Ithe amount of conta- 
gion can be reduced by removing diseased trees that are essen- 
tially weeds and have no particular value. Red Cedars or 
apples can be sprayed and a high percentage of control ob- 
tained on either kind of plant. 

Control measures for the protection of red cedars should 
be begun the first week in July. Three sprays at monthly 
intervals should be applied. A fungicide which has given most 
consistent and excellent results is known as colloidal sulphur 
and is now obtainable on the market. This sulphur should be 
mixed at the strength of six pounds per 100 gallons of water, 
or one tablespoonful per gallon, in addition to a spreader or 
sticker, such as Kayso, fish oil or some similar preparation. 
Two years are required for the results of the spraying to be- 
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DELPHINIUMS 


At Hoodacres Originating 
Gardens World Famed Whites. 
Rare New COLORS. Fra- 
grance. SEEDS; August Sow- 
ing brings June Blooming. 
Many varieties. PLANTS; all 
ages, from Young Seedlings to 
Mature Heavy Roots. 1936 cat- 
alog, includes New Jap. Irises; 
World’s Finest. 


HOODACRES 


TROUTDALE OREGON 















Three Machine 
in Oe. Ideal for 
aiesonen, 
Plew & Cale Co. 
BUA 648 
DUNFAR. W. WA. 








JUST A LINE 


To thank the many thousands of 
visitors who were with us during 
our PEONY EXHIBIT here at 
CHERRY HILL. 

We trust you were amply re- 
warded by your trip out here, and 
that we may have the opportunity 
of serving you when you are in 
need of any of our choice prod- 
ucts. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 

















r 


Every good gar- 
dener knows that 
there are many 
seeds and bulbs 
which produce 
best results when 
planted during the 
Summer or early 
Autumn. Send for 


DREER’S 
SUMMER CATALOG 


of SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS 


HENRY A. DREER 
| 272 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England's largest and most popular 
gladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
from July 20th to October Ist and are 
located on U. S. Route 1, main i to 
Portsmouth, N. H., six miles from Newbury- 
port, Mass. 
WRITE FOR NEW FALL LIST 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENT 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in nomants 
atalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - - MASS. 
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FLOWER SHEARS 


For Cutting and Holding Flowers 

Garden Club. 6-inch. Stainless 
Steel. $1.25. 

Henckel Combination. Its unique 
device permits its use either as 
a pruning shear or flower gath- 
erer. Nickeled. $5.50. 

imported. Usual type, 6%-inch. 
Nickeled. $1.75. 

Postpaid Prices 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








“FISH-ORGANO” 


A Compound Fish Fertilizer 


for all 
Agricultural and Horticultural 
Purposes 
Fish Fertilizer for Fertility 


SOIL REGENERATOR 
CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








George H. Peterson, Inc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 
Catalog free upon request 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 











ORIENTAL POPPIES 


and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 133 offers many 
new and unusual colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 








EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quan- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 








Olden Time Beverages 
Receipts for herb teas, shrubs, 
vinegars, home-made wines, cor- 
dials and beneficial waters. 

Edited by ALICE EARLE HYDE 
Price $1.00 Bantam, Connecticut 








Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 
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come effective, because you will recall that two years are 
required for the fungus to mature. A sulphur fungicide in 
mid-Summer will not only control cedar-rust but will, in 
addition, control red spiders, tiny insect parasites which are 
extremely common and very destructive on red cedars during 
hot Summer days. 
—lIvan H. Crowell. 

Belmont, Mass. 


SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Arvista Gardens. (172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich.) ‘‘Irises, peonies, oriental 
poppies, hemerocallis.’’ ‘1936, Spring 1937.”’ 

Bay State Nurseries. (Framingham and North Abington, Mass.) ‘Better gardens for 
1936.’’ ‘‘Choyce herbs and simples.’’ ‘‘Price list—Spring 1936.” 

Burns, P., & Co. (Manakau, Wellington, New Zealand) (Gladioli). 

Byrne, Louis A., Nurseries. (Dennisport, Mass.) ‘‘Hardy trees, shrubs, plants.” 

Cooley’s Gardens. (Silverton, Ore.) (Iris, poppies, lilies, hemerocallis) ‘‘1936.”’ 

Davis, F. W. (San Francisco, Calif.) ‘‘Violas.’’ 

Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa.) ‘‘Seeds, plants, bulbs for 
summer planting, 1936."’ 

Fairmount Iris Gardens. (166 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass.) ‘Summer 1936— 
Spring 1937. Irises, delphiniums, peonies, poppies, hemerocallis.’’ 

Hill Iris and Peony Farm. (La Fontaine, Kansas) ‘‘Iris, 1936.’ 

Iris Garden. (Miss Dorothy Stoner, Overland Park, Kansas) (Iris) ‘1936." 

Jager, P. de, 8 Sons. (Heiloo, Holland) ‘‘Dutch bulbs for fall planting, 1936."’ 

Lily Gardens. (Bellevue, Wash.) ‘‘Lilies.”’ 

Longfield Iris Farm. (Bluffield, Indiana) ‘‘Williamson iris 1936.’ 

Milliken Iris Gardens. (970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Calif.) ‘Iris, 1936.” 

Muller-Sealy Co., Inc. (145 W. 45th St., N.Y.City) “Bulbs, forcing plants, seeds, 
1936.” 

Mette, Heinrich, & Co. (Quedlinburg, Germany) ‘‘Special offer of unrivalled pansy 
seeds.”’ 

National Iris Gardens. (Beaverton, Ore.) ‘‘Irises, oriental poppies, hemerocallis, 
1936.” 

Over-the-Garden-Wall. (60 N. Main St., W. Hartford, Conn.) ‘‘Summer 1936— 
Spring 1937. Tall bearded irises. Other bearded irises and beardless irises. Hemero- 
callis, oriental poppies, peonies.”’ 

Poulton, Mrs. M. (North Parade, Shirley, New Zealand) ‘‘1936—hardy perennials, 
rock plants and bulbs) ‘‘Native seeds of New Zealand’”’ (1936). 

Riverview Gardens. (909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn.” 

Robinson, James W., Nurseries. (Richmond, Calif.) (General catalog) ‘'36-37." 

Rodman, Elizabeth. (Wickford, R. I.) “‘Sweet peas and annuals for 1936.” 

Schreiner’s Iris Gardens. (Riverview Station, St. Paul, Minn.) ‘“‘Iris lover's catalog, 
1936.” 

Six Hills Nursery. (Stevenage, Herts., Eng.) ‘‘Price list of alpine and herbaceous 
plants, 1936-7."’ ‘‘Seeds of choice alpine and herbaceous plants together with a 
few hardy annuals 1936.” 

Stumpp & Walter. (132-138 Church St., N.Y.City) ‘‘Bulbs for 1936—advance 
offering.”’ 

Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambs., Eng.) ‘‘Unwin’s flower seeds for summer and 
autumn sowing, Summer 1936.” 

Vaughan’s Seed Store. (47-49 Barclay St., N.Y.City) 
illustrated, 1936.”’ 

Wayman, Robert. (39-09 214th Place, Bayside, L.I., N.Y.) ‘'1936—rare iris and 
peonies. 

Weller Nurseries Co. (Holland, Mich.) ‘‘Herbaceous perennials—general list.”’ 

Welsh Bulb Fields. (St. Asaph, N. Wales) (Bulbs). 

Wheeler, James, & Son. (Natick, Mass.) ‘‘Delpiniums, chrysanthemums—specialties 
for 1936.” 

Zandbergen Bros. (Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y.) ‘‘Greetings from Tulipdom, 1936.” 


“Vaughan’s gardening 


THE LAWN IN HOT WEATHER 


RASS grows less rapidly in hot weather and, therefore, 
the lawn needs to be mowed less often. It is important, 
too, that the lawnmower should be set rather high, leaving 
the grass at least an inch high. Close clipping restricts the root 
development and consequently the volume of soil from which 
moisture may be obtained. It is best not to apply fertilizers at 
this season but to use them liberally in the Spring and Fall. 
There is always danger of burning the grass if fertilizers are 
used now. It is especially important not to use sulphate of 
ammonia unless in a device which mixes it with water carried 
through a hose. 
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Plant Your Perennial Seeds 


Cherry Meadow Gardens’ 
Sterilized Soil 


Eliminates hazards such as 
damping off, weed seeds, etc. 
100 Ib. bag, $6.00 50 lb. bag, $3.50 
25 Ibs., $2.00 


Delivery free within a radius of 
25 miles of Boston 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Route 30 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 























We now have many varieties of 


hardy Liliums in flower, our collec- _ 


tion embraces over 100 varieties. 
Numerous hardy Herbaceous Peren- 
nials are also now flowering. Inspec- 
tion is cordially invited. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 
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NEW! 


Fountain for Gardens 


Why let another Summer pass without that 
fountain you have dreamed about! The 
ANDREWS GEYSER, ingenious, syphoning 
device—uses pool water over and over with 
only a “pinhole’’ stream from city pipes to 
make a beautiful spray over ten feet high. 
FREE folder—write today. 

Locust LAWN GARDENS, CRAFTON, PENNA. 





If you want a lovely Iris combina- 
tion in your garden next season 
plant these two tall, beautiful varie- 
ties now:— 
CORONATION, clear pale yellow 
GLEAM, pale lavender 


10 roots (5 of each) $2 (Add postage) 
| GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





A STUNNING EFFECT 
Plant Trollius GOLDEN QUEEN 
with purple JAPANESE IRIS 
2 each of these lovely flowers 
4 plants—$1.25 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 








2 Rare and Hardy 
ROCK GARDEN FERNS 


Maidenhair Spleenwort .........8. 
Braun’s Holly Fern 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 
No connection with Mitchell Gardens of 
Williamstown, Vt. 














Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 


cost. 
Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


— Nursery propagated from selected seed, 
pot-grown and guaranteed in shady, well 
drained location. Three-year, about 6”: 
$1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a doz. Two- 
year (about 4”): $1 each, six for $5, $10 a 
doz. Delivery prepaid in U. S.; for Canada, 
add 10%. Full cultural directions. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE, NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


Gardener—F armer—Superintendent 


Open for engagement soon. Scientific and 
thorough practical knowledge. Life trained. 
Early training in England and Scotland. Ex- 
perienced in all landscape work—laying out 
new, remodeling old places; making roads 
and lawns; moving and planting trees, ever- 

reens and shrubs; making of formal and 

ower gardens and hardy borders. Expert 
grower of all choice fruits, flowers, and veg- 
etables, under glass and outside. Versed in 
all greenhouse growing, also all farm crops, 
care of pure-bred cattle and poultry as well 
as all other stock. Man above the average, 
thorough, honest, and obliging; economical 
in all transactions. 

BOX 41, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 




















20 ORIENTAL POPPY, big flaming flow- 
ers; 10 Iceland Poppy, assorted colors; 20 
Delphinium in Wrexham, Gold Medal and 
Chinese strains; all 50 POSTPAID for 
$1.00. Strong, well rooted 1 and 2 year old 
plants, grown in open fields for Summer 
setting. Some will flower this Fall. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. GIFT 
of 2 year old OLYMPIA double Oriental 
Poppy, added FREE, if you order this 
month. Ciark Gardner, R1, Box 9, Osage, 
Iowa. 


WINTER BLOOMING CAMELLIAS: 
America’s finest pot-grown varieties. Illus- 
trated catalogue “H” gratis. Longview, 
Crichton, Alabama. 








SIMPLIFY TREE FEEDING and other 
types of fertilizing—Van Yahres “EASY- 
FEEDER” Tree and Plant Tool. Practical, 
inexpensive, easy to use. Price $2.50. Van 
Yahres Tree Service, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES: Free booklet with 
colored illustrations and descriptions of 
best varieties. Write to National Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 


DAFFODILS—Rare imported and domestic 
varieties. Special catalogue. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Va. 








IRISES: Free booklet with colored illus- 
trations and descriptions of best improved 
varieties. Write to National Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





IRIS: Outstanding varieties, send for list. 
Rye Iris Garden, 111 Osborn Rd., Rye, N. Y. 
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Organized November 24, 1827 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Coming Exhibitions 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
at the 
American Museum of Natural History 


77th Street and Central Park West 
New York 


NOVEMBER 5th-8th, 1936 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

is, with one exception, the oldest society 
of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1829. 


LIBRARY 


The Library, located in the Society's quar- 
ters on the sixth floor of the Insurance Com- 


pany of North America Building, 1600 Arch 


It occupies a completely equipped building 
known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- 
ad setts Avenue, extending from Huntington 








d, 
1 


Avenue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. 
This handsome and commodious building, 
erected in 1900, is one of the architectural 
landmarks of the city. 


Horticultural Hall contains one of the 
largest and most comprehensive horticultural 
libraries in the world. This library is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- 
noons in the Summer. Three librarians are 
at the service of visitors and will undertake to 
answer garden questions of all kinds as far as 
this can be done by reference to the books. 
Only members are permitted to take books 
away. 





INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWER SHOW 


Given in co-operation with 
The New York Florists’ Club 
at 
Grand Central Palace 
Lexington Avenue and 46th Street 
New York 


MARCH 15th-20th, 1937 





The program for next season is in course of 


Street, Philadelphia, comprises over 4,000 
volumes. The collection includes the recent 
authoritative gardening books, several old 
and rare herbals, and books on the distinc- 
tive flora of many of our states. The leading 
horticultural periodicals and catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries are also on file. 


Members are reminded of the circulating 
privilege, and non-members and out-of-town 
visitors are cordially invited to use the com- 
fortable reading-room for reference and 
research work. 
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Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to | preparation and will be mailed to members 
a . 
a, obtain a membership blank or to ask for | early in the Fall. Non-members may obtain OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
additional information should apply to a copy by applying at the office. June 15—September 15 
1. ‘ . . 
“ THE SECRETARY The Library and Executive Offices will be Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
open every week day during the Summer 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturdays Closed 
at 
id 
d. MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD COMING EXHIBITIONS GRAPE DESIGN 
at for Wildflower gardening, Rock gardens, July 23-24. Southampton (L. I.),N. ¥. The 29th Annual Exhibition | IRON FURNITURE 
ds Perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, of the Southampton Horticultural Society in co-operation with the 
” — 7 sap ccna yrs ay ro Garden Club of Southampton, Parochial School Hall. | weary inne 
: ed, for transp % > ia 
rt rooted cuttings. Contains Nature's own best —— 5. Ban mae oe A om : hed ‘ed of the Rangeley Lakes | eanes te amnee 
- plant food values. The perfect soil restorer. arden Club at the Kangeley Lake Hotel. 
in Send for circular. August 5-7. Newport, R. I. The Summer Flower Show of the New- | CHAIRS 
i port Garden Association and the Newport Horticultural Society at | 2 Sizes 
$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount the Casi 
e, SS aeee. aba $10.00 to $15.00 
al F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. August 8-9. Ames, Iowa. Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Iowa TABL 
Gladiolus Society at the Field House, Iowa State College. E 
_ MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. August 11. Chatham, Mass. The Annual Flower Show of the Gar- to Match 
io. Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire den Club of Chatham at the Chatham Beach Club. Unusual 
0 August 12. York Village, Maine. A Flower Show sponsored by the Things for the 
id Old York Garden Club in the Town Hall. 
oF GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT | = August 15-16. Boston, Mass. The Mid-Summer Exhibition of the —— 
er § Bemminghied Beckers $1.59 Pestyatd Massachusetts Horticultural Society in co-operation with the New THE GARDEN SHOP 
pe Seoinee war: England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall. i te 28 Church Street Wellesley, Mass. 
pee August 21-22. Ithaca, N. Y. Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Empire The St fully P 
me of ma - > . . 
rm ce er) State Gladiolus Society, Cornell University. : USE .  upelioant aes 
e, hes August 24-25. Everett, Wash. Annual Exhibition of the Snohomish = ” 
a county, Gladiolus Society, ee ; DOG-O0-WAY 
“a ugust 27-28. Berlin, N. H. Second Annual Garden Exhibition o a 
5: WINTHROP PACKARD ‘a - < 
8- 1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. the Better Gardens Club. i To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
", August 27-28. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the Products of Evergreens and Other Plants. 
Children’s Gardens under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horti- Harmless to pets, plants and people. 
7 cultural Society in Horticultural Hall. Bet < offensive to humans. 
- QP Peat Motes. p> August 29-30. Westwood, N. J. The Annual Flower Show of the Laren. -tse powder | 
<¥ Bergen County Gardeners Society. arge F e sep Lan a 
y. None Better. None More Bulk P. ©. REOADES 
° n etter one More Bu . ° 
— 50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale : GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE SOUTH SUDBURY 
Mrs. Preston Rice U MASS. 
th Ree fess bhoe se hee arty ome ” Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
“ Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal August Garden Lectures || oor sony, As oficial organ of the Nat WEATHER VANE 
ou be 8 $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag New England and Seaboard clubs || Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock All brass, non-rust- 
— antity Spec. Prices Grass Seeds With ithout slid Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- ing for bath house, 
ae E. L. SHUTE & CO. or witnout slides tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 flag pole, garden 
ire LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 Full Information Upon Request per year. Single copies, 25c. house, cnamney Dome, 
a PHILA. PHONE. CHESTNUT WILL Sane Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. GARDENERS' CHRONICLE enone, Makaha 
m 1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City ‘ 2” By ; oo 1 a’ 
OLDE ENGLISH BIRD BATH « 500 $1 00 pectpalé. 
LOWTHORPE SCHOOL Use Old Razor Blades special § 18 THE W. wW. OLIVER MFG. co. 
ce Founded 1901 The Super-Sickle | Fountains, Benches, Dials, 1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
edged with Razor | Pedestals, Flower Boxes, Wall —_ . 
“A LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE Blades. Actually | Fonts, Balustrades, Vases, Urns, When Writing to Advertisers 
A- cag er little effort. Does the work of colnet anne tip. yt Stone, Marble M ti 
i | Fall Terms in Geter, os pers and shears. If your dealer can’t supply you, Lead; Wrot Iron, Bronze. . _ 10n 
; Fe Eee tae || cusasven Came | nowane erusies SS ee 
Be - mire ass. 922 AMES BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 110 EAST S7TH ST., N. Y. C. It Identifies You 


























